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Best work on Best materials. 


——<Agents in all towns —— 
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HERE are many conditions attending the breakdown of engines, or 
defective steering gears, particularly in small coastal craft that may lead to 
further extensive damage and even peril to life unless immediate contact 
is made with quay or camber. [In such circumstances the Schermuly Pistol 
Rocket Apparatus is invaluable, for it can be brought into action with the 
minimum loss of time, and its accuracy and general 
efficiency in projecting a line is superior to other devices. 


THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
APPARATUS LIMITED, SURREY 
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That Plastic Age 


In clubs, and places where they chat, vou hear bandied about such 
phrases as “The Plastic Age,” implying almost that steel, stone, 
bricks and mortar are fast becoming museum pieces in an all- 
plastic world, Of course plastics will replace older materials for 
some jobs —but not all by a long chalk. 
For one thing they are expensive, but a little plastic can be made 
to go quite a long way in alliance with the older and cheaper 
materials, For instance, wood veneers and a plastic cement can make 
a sheet of greater strength and stiffness than the same weight of steel 
glass, when made asa sandwich with a plastic filling, becomes 
unsplinterable— metals, when plastic coated, resist corrosion. {t 
BLP. we know what plastics can and cannot do yet and are ready 
to advise on. thetr proper use. I} they are unsuitable for your 
particular job we shall be just as ready to tell you so. “Business 


ethics ?”’—not at all, just business. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED+: ONE ARGYLL STREET: LONDON: WI 
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A SOLDIER OF THE VICTORIOUS DESERT ARMY: HE IS TYPICAL OF MONTGOMERY’S MAGNIFICENT STRIKING FORCE. 


j 
Sergeant Albert Dunn, of Sunderland, is a typical soldier of Montgomery's irresistible was one of the first N.C.O.s to enter the Mareth bolt-hole, from which he and his comrades 
Desert Army. He has hunted Rommel from the start After winning the M.M. at | drove Rommel into the open again. It is men of this type who have built the Eighth 
i Alamein and taking part in the historic chase across 1400 miles of country to Tripoli, he | Army into what is probably the finest striking force the world has ever known. 
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bye: British people are little given to asking when 
the war will be over. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they know that the question can only be 
answered by themselves, for it depends, largely or 
wholly, on how hard they work. The gunner of the 
“ Goliath,”’ at the Battle of St. Vincent in an earlier 
war, summed up the matter for all time when he 
wrote: ‘‘ We gaye them their Valentines in style, not 
that we loved fighting, but we all wished to be free 
to return to our pursuits. We knew there was no 
other way of obtaining this than by defeating the 
enemy. ‘The hotter war, the sooner peace,’ was a 
saying with us!’’ <A people given to applying so 
practical a test to all matters terrestrial is more given 
to working for victory 
than to speculating as to 
when it will be. It is 
fortunate for us—as well 
as unfortunate for our 
enemies—that this is so. 


Time, in other words, 
will bring the final reply 
we are all striving and 
praying for: time, that 
is, wrought out of arduous 
and perilous endeavour. 
A year hence we may be 
able to say more on that 
score than we can now. 
Many things may happen 
between then and now 
which will determine the 
view-point, bright or grey, 
from which we will survey 
the world’s landscape in 
the spring of 1944: on only 
one point we can feel cer- 
tain—that, bright or grey, 
we shall either be victorious 
or fighting on a_ year 
further on than _ to-day, 
towards inevitable victory. 
There may be a renewal 


of the German offensive 
in Russia, attended by 
what success and what 


suffering for a heroic and 
hard-tried people no man 
can at present predict ; 
there may be, too, a new 
Russian offensive against 
Germany more formidable 
and far-reaching than any 
that has been yet envisaged 
by the latter. The Japanese 
may make a_ renewed 
attempt to reach India or 
Australia, or even attack 
Russia in the rear; alter- 
natively, the growing might 
of American sea and air 
power may deal such shat- 
tering blows to Japanese 
communications as to rob 
their conquests of 1942 
of all value. The Battle 
of the Atlantic may take 
a turn for the worse or a turn for the better, or 
‘both. There may be a second front in Europe ; 
there may be many second fronts. No man can say 
for certain, or how these ventures will end. It is, 
perhaps, only safe to predict that while on the one 
hand no enterprise could so surely bring the war 
to a speedy end as a successful second front in Europe, 
none could more surely prolong it than a major second 
front that failed. The result of the latter would be as 
shattering as the collapse of the Third Coalition, two 
months after Trafalgar. It might roll up the map of 
Europe for many years. Yet, though it might leave 
heroic Russia permanently isolated and prolong the 
war by a decade, even this would not halt the un- 
alterable resolve of the British people. Whatever 
may befall, the march to Berlin will continue till the 
march to Berlin is over. Britain would not be Britain 
were it otherwise. 





captains. ... 


Looking back over the past three years since the 
German legions swept over the Continental democracies 


depth in centre, 2 ft. 7 in... . 
5 ft. to the length (all other dimensions remaining the same) would doubtless be an improvement. . . . 
the best half-inch elm plank, and copper-fastened throughout ; built sharp at both ends, to row either way . 
the lockers are filled with horizontal layers of the best Fero-stone cork. . . he 


with lockers 14 in. wide at the top... . 
being fitted with bulk-heads and decked (A), 


cork sides continue to within 3 ft. and a half of either end, each extremity of the boat 
and enclosing air-tight copper canisters, carefully fitted to the whole space. 
single banc; and six oars, four of which are 13 ft. long, if double banc. a 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of the West, it is curiously heartening to recall the 
legend on the milestones. Look at that writ large 
beside our infant road to victory in the dusty mid- 
summer of 1940. It was a legend which our enemies 
were naturally quicker to announce and _ broadcast 
than we. Yet, looking back, we can see clearly that 
it marked a definite stage on the way to victory. 
Though Scarcely anyone in the world save ourselves 
supposed it so, it marked not the road to London, 
but the road to Berlin. France overrun and become 
Hitler’s collaborator, Norway and the Low Countries 
enslaved, our Expeditionary Force driven from the 
Continent with the loss of all its equipment; our 
ocean life-lines outflanked; the Luftwaffe massing 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS ”’ OF APRIL 15, 














CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE BRIGHTON LIFEBOAT. 


“We have been favoured by J. Johnston, of Brighton, with the following description of a lifeboat . 
which he states has inspired much confidence on the part of the boatmen and mariners of Brighton, as well as of North Sea 
The following are the dimensions of the present boat: Extreme length, 22 ft. 6 in.; breadth of beam, 6 ft. 6 in. ; 
but for general purposes, especially where there is the advantage of a harbour, an addition of 


for attack against our shores, aerodromes and cities ; 
the Germans concentrating invasion barges in the 
Channel ports; Italy athwart our trade routes in 
the East and holding our isolated little army in Egypt 
between land forces that outnumbered it by ten to 
one; the Nile Valley all but at the enemy's mercy ; 
Japan, with mighty fleets and armies, waiting to 
strike in our undefended rear. That was the record 
chalked up beside the dusty track in the summer of 
1940. We have been travelling it ever since: can any 
man in the world to-day, even Hitler himself, be so 
blind as to doubt in which direction ? 


Travel on a year, and look again at the legend 
on the milestone. Britain still alone, save for the few 
heroic survivors of the enslaved nations taking refuge 
on her still inviolate shore and battling by her side. 
The Battle of Britain fought and won, the Luftwaffe 
rolled back and kept within reasonable bounds on the 
far side of the Channel, the night blitzing of our cities 
endured, and doggedly, triumphantly surmounted. 


tt en tn en ene ne! 


The boat rows with four 


Our sea routes still kept open, after titanic struggles 
by Royal Navy and Merchant Marine against the 
U-boat, surface raider and aeroplane. And most 
astonishing of all, a quarter of a million Italians in 
Abyssinia hemmed in, captured or annihilated, and 
a quarter of a million more in Libya chased across 
the wintry desert into Tripoli or impounded in under- 
staffed, ill-guarded British prison camps! The Nile 
Valley still in our hands, the oil wells of the Middle 
East guarded and secure, and this despite three 
shattering retreats endured by our forces in the Middle 
East, with the Luftwaffe pounding*them mercilessly 
from the air—in Libya, in Greece, in Crete. And 
Britain still hurling armed or half-armed defiance 
at the- Teuton Wehrmacht 
and subservient Axis. A 
lonely Britain still on the 
march to victory! And the 
legend on the wayside mile- 
stone a little more com- 
patible with that heroic 
destination ; in logic a little 
less fantastic. 


March on again another 
year. The summer of 1942. 
Two mighty events, both 
inevitable consequences of 
Britain’s resolve in 1940 
to fight on to victory, have 
since happened. Germany 
has attacked Russia, and 
Japan, like a dangerous 
mad dog, has attacked the 
United States. The whole 
world is ‘in on the war” 
now. But the combatants 
are still unevenly divided. 
Germany, Italy and Japan 
are fully armed; Britain 
only nearing her maximum 
potential; Russia sorely 
stricken from the first 
treacherous blow ; America 
scarcely armed as yet at 
all. The battle is momen- 
tarily a battle for time 
rather than for victory. 
Yet Britain’s purpose never 
falters, for her destination 
always remains the same. 
The immediate prospect is 
none too good; bereft of 
sea-power by the Japanese 
blow at Pearl Harbour and 
off the Malayan coast, the 
British Empire in the south- 
west Pacific has collapsed 
like a severed string of 
pearls, together with Burma, 
the Dutch East Indies and 
the Philippines ; Australia 
is yet in deadly peril; so 
is India, and so at any 
moment may be the Cape 
and the back-door to the 
Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea. In Russia the German 
armies are reported massing for a great offensive 
after the spring thaw-—-the much-vaunted knock-out 
blow that so nearly succeeded in 1941. And on every 
sea the Battle of the Atlantic is reaching its fiercest 
intensity. Mr. Lyttelton’s hundred fatal days are 
at hand and still before us; holding days as pregnant 
with the future of mankind as the minutes at Waterloo. 





. invented by him, and 


The boat is built of 
. the sides are Sted 


oars, 16 ft. long, if rowed 


And now, ahead, the summer of 1943, and another 
milestone. As we approach it we can read the legend 
of the past year’s doings—Midway, Voronezh, Stalin- 
grad, Guadalcanal, Alamein, the landing in North 
Africa, the great Russian counter-offensive, the march 
to Tripoli, the battered, triumphant convoys, the still- 
surviving Chinese, the battle of the Bismarck Sea, 
the R.A.F.’s growing offensive. Soon we shall be 
abreast of it and able to read the rest of its lettering. 
And thereafter, doubtless with many ups and downs 
and deviations, we shall continue without a pause to 
climb towards the next milestone—and, if need be, to 
the next and the next—“ right on to the end of the road.” 
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THE HAPPIER SIDE OF WAR: MONTGOMERY’S JOYOUS RECEPTION AT GABES. 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY WAS WELCOMED BY DELIGHTED FRENCH: AND ARAB , Mik , “= 
a CROWDS AS HE ENTERED GABES. THE TWO GIRLS IN WHITE HAD JUST PRESENTED 
! BOUQUETS, AND THE GENERAL IS SHAKING HANDS WITH THEM. : >> — — —— EEE 
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: THE TWO PRETTY FRENCH GIRLS IN WHITE, WAITING TO PRESENT THEIR THE POPULAR GENERAL, HAVING ALIGHTED FROM HIS STAFF CAR, AFTER ENTERIN } 

BOUQUETS TO GENERAL MONTGOMERY. THEY ARE WEARING THE COLOURS OF i THE CIVIL CONTROL, RECEIVES THE BOUQUETS. WITH HIM IS GENERAL LECLERC, | 

THE FIGHTING FRENCH. FIGHTING FRENCH LEADER WHO BROUGHT HIS FORCES FROM LAKE CHAD. } 

Whether the Highlanders or New Zealanders first entered Gabés, one thing certain laughed, they cheered, they clapped, they wept. Soldiers straight from the battle 

is that their arrival on March 29 was received with open arms by the entire } field were kissed by chattering, delighted Frenchwomen and men Frenchmen 

population, French and Arab. Gabés was a dainty colonial town. The Germans vied with one another to offer them wine they had hidden The entry of General 

left it in ruins, stripping shops and houses of doors, windows, rafters and all | Montgomery .was like a triumph His car was mobbed An address of welcome 

movables. From women they snatched jewellery even wedding rings and cash | was read. And bouquets were handed him by young girls wearing the lours 


When the British appeared it was pathetic to see the people's unaffected joy. They | »f Fighting France. Our pictures show the reception of the General amid smiling faces 
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MARETH MISCELLANY: CONTRASTED ASPECTS OF A DECISIVE ASSAULT. 
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HIGHLANDERS, LYING FLAT IN THE SAND-DRIFTS AND AMONG SCRUB-LIKE GROWTH, : CRUSADER TANKS, PUSHING ON THE HEELS OF THE OUTFLANKED AND RETREATING ~ ] 


DEFEND A NARROW PASS IN A HILLY PART OF THE MARETH LINE. ENEMY, SWEEP PAST BUILDINGS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EL HAMMA. 





<oseeseees eee Copoccewcccsresesrccresssassnssseseeseneuseresssenesene 
c BRITISH ARMOURED TROOPS INSPECTING A SHELL- r MEN OF AN _ R.H.A. BATTERY OF THE EIGHTH ARMY 
PALM - TREE IN MARETH. } | DAMAGED BUILDING——-ONE OF THE FEW SHOPS IN | ATTEND A THANKSGIVING SERVICE AND HOLY COM- 


m4 A ROW OF GRAVES MARKS TH 
| GERMAN TROOPS UNDER A 
} THE SIGN OF THE AFRIKA KORPS IS SWASTIKA } MARETH. A HEAVY ARTILLERY BARRAGE PRECEDED THE MUNION WITHIN SIGHT OF THE MARETH FORTS, ON THE 
t UNDER A PALM-TREE. & EIGHTH ARMY’S ATTACK. , MORNING OF SUNDAY, MARCH 28. 
° et = . 4 ats 
HE historic 7] ; 
assault on the } 

Mareth Line opened 

up on the night of 

March 20. It may 

be said to have closed 

down on the night of 

March 29,. when it 

was announced that 

the enemy had been 

forced to withdraw 

from the Mareth area 

and that the Eighth 

Army had occupied 

the whole of the 

strongly organised 

defences. Rommel’s 

attempt to hold the 

assault by a violent, 

and partially success- 

ful, counter-attack in 

the initial stages was 

outwitted by Mont- 

gomery, who sent a 

flanking force round 

to the enemy's rear 

at El Hamma, thus 

placing Rommel in 

a position where 

flight was the only 

alternative to de- 

struction. Rommel 

fled—and at the time 

of writing is still in 

full flight towards 
eee om he seunte oo Penner 
a eee ee ee ee ee eo, ee compassing Tunis and THE TRENCHES CONNECT FORTIFIED CONCRETE AND STEEL PILL-BOXES, FROM 


rroors IN ONE OF THE DEEP TRENCHES WHICH FORM PART OF THE (Continued below. : has 
MARETH SYSTEM. F WHICH ENEMY TROOPS WERE DRAGGED DURING HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING. 
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Continued.) 
Bizerta While the tanks of Montgomery's outflanking force were advancing on El assault force were engaged in driving the enemy out of fortifications of the type seen in 


Hamma-—one of our pictures shows them approaching the town-—troops of our frontaj other of our illustrations. Between them, the two forces took something like 8000 prisoners. 
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STORMING THE WADI ZIGZAU: AN OUTSTANDING HISTORIC EPISODE. 


(ABOVE.) HOW OUR TANKS AND 
ARMOURED FORCES CROSSED 
THE WADI ZIGZAU. SAPPERS 
BLASTED GAPS IN THE PRE- 
CIPITOUS SIDES OF THE WADI, 
AND THREW A CAUSEWAY OF 
STONES AND BRUSHWOOD 
ACROSS ITS TREACHEROUS MUD 
AND WATER. 


(From the Original Print.) 


HESE two pictures from 
Tunisia provide a vivid 
illustration of that toughest of 
initial obstacles facing our 
troops when the Eighth Army 
launched its assault on the 
Mareth Line—the Wadi Zigzau. 
The epic story of the storming 
of this obstacle in the face of 
apparently insuperable diffi- 
culties will in time take its 
rightful place in history along- 
side other examples of heroism 
outstanding in the story of 
warfare through the centuries. 
The attack was made in bright 
moonlight—it was a full moon— 
and in climbing down into the 
wadi, crossing its surface of 
treacherous mud, and scaling 
the precipitous far side, our 
men had to face a hail of 
machine-gun bullets and mortar 
shells from both flanks. Many 
scaling-ladders were carried, and 
the manner of their use is seen 
in the picture on the right, 
taken during a re-enactment 
of the storming of the wadi. 
But not all the men used scaling- 
ladders. A wounded British 
major afterwards related how 
his men formed human pyra- 
mids to scale the steep banks 
facing them. “ Alamein was 
child's play to this,"’ he said, 
describing the crossing of the 
[Continued opposite. 


Continued.) 

wadi. ‘ But we got across al 
right, and decided to climt 
the opposite bank by forn 
human pyramids. You know 
three sturdily-built men stand 
at the bottom, two more get 


_ on their shoulders, another man 


gets on top again, and the rest 
clamber over the top of the 
cliff. When everybody else is 
up except the pyramid men, 
they can be pulled up with 
rope, if necessary."” Another 
aspect of the storming of the 
Wadi Zigzau is seen in the 
picture reproduced above, 
showing how our armoured 
forces were enabled to cross the 
obstacle and engage the enemy 
It is a companion picture to 
those published in last week's 
* Illustrated London News," 
which showed how the sappers, 
using high explosive in canisters, 
blasted gaps in the precipitous 
sides of the wadi to open a 
practicable route for our tanks 
Those gaps can be clearly seen 
in the picture above. A track 
leads downward through one 
of them in the foreground, and 
the other can be seen-——-beyond 
the brushwood causeway thrown 
across the mud and water of 


’ the wadi bottom—breaking the 


wall on the far side. 


(LEFT.) MEN OF THE EIGHTH 
ARMY RE-ENACT THE DIFF! 
CULTIES WHICH FACED OUR 
TROOPS WHEN, HAVING CROSSED 
THE WADI UNDER A HAIL OF 
FIRE, THEY HAD TO SCALE 
THE CLIFF-LIKE BANK, BEYOND 
WHICH THE ENEMY, EN- 
TRENCHED IN FORTIFICATIONS, 
WERE WAITING FOR THEM 
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INCIDENTS OF MONTGOMERY’S GREAT OFFENSIVE FROM MARETH TO GABES. 
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DURHAM LIGHT INFANTRY IN AN ANTI-TANK DITCH. IT WAS ON THIS SECTOR 5 
OF THE MARETH LINE THAT THE DEADLIEST FIGHTING OCCURRED. 








TO A UNIT OF THE EIGHTH ARMY BEFORE 
LINE. ALL LOOK FIT-—-AND GRIM. 


MONTGOMERY TALKING 
BATTLE OF THE MARETH 


GENERAL 
THE 
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BLACK WATCH 
TOWN, BEING 


WHO, WITH THE 
LED BY A PIPER, 


MEN OF THE 
ENTERED THE 


GABES: 
FIRST 


ROAD INTO 
ZEALANDERS, 
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THE NEW ZEALANDERS AND BLACK WATCH ENTERED GABES, THEY 5 
INTERCEPTED THIS TRUCK OF ITALIAN SOLDIERS HOPING VAINLY TO ESCAPE. J 














GABRS ON THEIR WAY TO 
ACCOMPANIED BY THE 


TAKE UP 
USUAL YOUTH, 


BLACK WATCH PIPED THROUGH 
POSITIONS ON THE GABRES GAP 
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g OUTSIDE EL HAMMA: EIGHTH ARMY TRANSPORT MOVES OUT IN HOT PURSUIT 
x OF THE ENEMY, WHILE ITALIAN PRISONERS ARE MARCHED IN. 
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Incidents, such as these pictures record of General Montgomery's triumph over Rommel, 
may prove historic The capture of the Mareth Line by deceiving the enemy 
with a frontal attack while outflanking him at El Hamma may be as ancient as 
Joshua's assault upon the city of Ai, but it was equally effective, for the taking of 
the Mareth Line will stand out as one of the major turning~- points in the African 


campaign and perhaps of the World War. When Montgomery switched his main 


attack west of El Hamma, Rommel was completely outmanceuvred and out-generalled, 
as happened again at El Akarit, where a frontal attack by moonlight found the 
enemy again taken by surprise. The entry of the Black Watch, of the 5ist Division, 
into Gabes, suggests they were the first in, but the New Zealand Division also claim 
that honour. Anyhow, all were wildly welcomed by the French in Gabes who 
vied with one another to entertain them, although looted largely by the Germans. 
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THE 


IMPORTANT TUNISIAN TOWNS NOW IN 





SOUSSE, TUNISIA: A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE TOWN AND PORT ON WHICH THE EIGHTH 
ARMY IS NOW ADVANCING RAPIDLY. 


KAIROUAN: A GENERAL VIEW FROM THE TOWER OF THE GREAT MOSQUE. THIS 
IMPORTANT AND HOLY ISLAM TOWN WAS CAPTURED BY THE ALLIES ON APRIL 12. 





ONE OF THE MANY POUNDINGS ALLIED BOMBERS GAVE THE HARBOUR AT SFAX 
PRIOR TO THE EIGHTH ARMY'S OCCUPATION RECENTLY. 


Sfax was only occupied by the Eighth Army, which, in its rapid pursuit of Rommel 
northwards, was nearing Sousse, the third biggest port in Tunisia. Hadrumetum, the 
modern Sousse, was founded by the Phoenicians, and was an important town as far 
back as the period of the domination of Carthage. It served as Hannibal's base of 
operations in his campaign against Scipio at the end of the Second Punic War. 
Kairouan, the Holy City of the Eastern Maghreb, dates from the Mussulman con- 
quest; it was founded by the propagator of Islam in Africa, Okba Ben Nafi, in 
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HITS ON THE SHOREWARD END OF THE BREAKWATER AT SOUSSE DURING A RAID 
BY U.S. HEAVY BOMBERS. IT FELL ON APRIL 12. 
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SFAX-——-THE OLIVE GROVES: THIS TERRITORY PROVIDES AN EASY PASSAGE FOR TANKS, 
BUT IS CERTAINLY NOT AN IDEAL COUNTRY FOR DEFENCE. 





SFAX: A GENERAL VIEW FROM THE HOTEL DE VILLE. SFAX WAS OCCUPIED IN THE EARLY 
MORNING OF SATURDAY, APRIL I0. 


671 A.D. British armour, together with American and French infantry, were within ten 
miles of Kairouan on April 11, but early on April 12 both fell to our arms Sfax, 
which can almost immediately be used by General Montgomery as a supply base, 
occupies the site of the ancient Taparura, the materials of which were used in the 
construction of the Kasba and mosques The country, for the first 30 miles north 
of the port, is flat and planted with olive groves in long, diagonal lines, providing 
an easy passage for tanks 
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DO not think that the title set above this 

week’s article is too optimistic, and in 
any case a phase in a campaign may be of a 
certain duration. The enemy still has at 
his disposal a large number of troops, well 
equipped, though believed to be seriously 
short of armour. He may, indeed, possess 
a certain amount of American armaur, cap- 
tured in his surprise attack in the region of 
Sbeitla and the Kasserine Pass ; for it is not 
known to what extent the Americans succeeded in irre- 
trievably damaging the tanks which they were forced to 
abandon on that occasion. But his losses in material as 
well as in men have been heavy of late. The German 
formations and units of his combined force have, in general, 
been preserved at the expense of the Italian, but that is 
a policy which has grave disadvantages. It cannot be 
without effect upon Italian spirit, and the Italian troops, 
who have fought well in Tunisia, are no longer showing 
the same stiffness in defence. At last we have contrived 
to build up great superiority in the air in most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, with the result that both the 
enemy’s communications from Sicily and 
Sardinia and his transport in the country 


THE GREAT 
THE LAST PHASE IN TUNISIA. 
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forces from getting out of the country, the result will be 
a major defeat for the enemy, whatever the subsequent 
developments. 

The question which is now exercising many minds is 
whether the Axis will attempt to make a prolonged defence 
in northern Tunisia, which would require all the strength 
at its disposal, or will attempt to begin evacuation in good 
time. The answer must largely depend upon how far 
the German High Command considers that the force has 
already fulfilled its function, to what extent its Continental 
measures are now thought to be adequate. It is clear that, 
were evacuation to begin now, the enemy would have a 
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He must, therefore, use the sea also. There 
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that if he were to begin now there seems 
no reason why he should not save a sub- 
stantial number by night. 

At present it would be a strategic 
operation, not as yet interfered with by 
direct physical pressure from our forces. But 
the moment would soon arrive when it would 
become a tactical operation ; that is, the enemy would have 
to break off contact with us before embarking. In such cir- 
cumstances his one hope of suc¢ess would be the re-estab- 
lishment of air superiority, which would mean further 
denuding the Continent of fighter and bomber squadrons. 
I have seen it suggested that the Italian Fleet might come 
out to cover large-scale embarkation, but the Italians 
have missed much more favourable opportunities than 
this, and I fancy it would take a great deal of persuasion 
on the part of the Germans to induce them to bring their 
battleships into the Sicilian Narrows, close to the airfields 
of the Allied bombers. I have even found myself specu- 
lating whether all the talk about the 
Italian Fleet on the enemy’s side might 
not be a ruse to induce us to send down 





are suffering severely. The Eighth Army 





has established direct touch with the other 
Allied forces already in the northern and 
central regions of Tunisia, and though it 





























will h&ve to go on drawing its main sup- 











plies from its own lines of communication 





Railways... 
Roads........ 
Approximate fronteas 








to Gibraltar or the North African ports 
in our possession one or two more capital 
ships than we could really spare, in the 
hope that an opportunity would thereby 











be provided for the German battleships and 








for the present, it may already be possible, 
in case of urgent need, to send it small 
parcels of material from the Algerian base. 
That is a long step in the right direction, 
as will be admitted when the distances 
round the Cape and through the Straits of 
Gibraltar are compared. 

Another factor of importance is the 
loss to the enemy of his fighter airfields 
as he is compelled to retract his front. 
This, so to speak, counts twice, because 
captured airfields, however much damaged, 
are eventually taken into use by ourselves. 
The moral effect of Allied successes is also 
important. Troops can go on retreating 
almost indefinitely and still fight well 
when they have plenty of space for 
manceuvre and are not oppressed by the 
sensation of being hemmed in. But when 
the open country narrows, when the 
moment approaches at which the troops 
themselves observe that there is only 
the sea behind their backs, they may be 
nerved to a few last desperate acts of 
resistance, but the maintenance of their 
former high spirit right through their 
ranks becomes unlikely. This is the 
moment which finds out the weaklings and 
tests the spirit of the whole to the utter- 
most. It is often enough found in such 
circumstances that though the officers have 
long realised their plight, it is brought 
home to the rank and file only when they 
can see it with their own eyes, and that 
the realisation comes as a severe shock. It 
must be remembered, too, that the 
Germans have never scored a_ success 
against the Eighth Army since it was 
reorganised at El Alamein, unless one 
counts the local counter-attack on the 
Wadi Zigzau, the effects of which were 
wiped out within a few days. They have 





held it up temporarily while it was 
gathering strength and crouching for 
another pounce, but it has always 


mastered them, whether in attack or 
defence. Now that this army has burst 
through their defences and penetrated 
into the vitals of Tunisia, they are likely 
to feel that the end cannot be much longer 
delayed. 

All this is the favourable side, which I 
trust I have not over-stressed. But it 
cannot.be denied that there is another, 
less agreeable, to contemplate. By clinging 
on to the Tunisian bridgehead the enemy 
has imposed considerable delay upon the 
development of Allied plans. Even after 

























heavy cruisers to make a sortie into the 





Atlantic. But I think we can be certain 
that this situation is being closely watched. 








A major naval battle in the Sicilian 














Narrows or in the Tyrrhenian Sea is a 
bare possibility, but not a probability, 
unfortunately, since it 
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would doubtless be welcome to Admiral 





Cunningham. The activities of light craft 








and submarines are another matter, and 











they are not likely to be lacking to the 








final act of the Tunisian drama. 








Some may consider that the views 











which I have just expressed are too 





optimistic and that they fail to take 





into account the defensible nature of the 





country still in the enemy’s hands. Well, 





as regards Tunisia, my optimism—which 
some of my readers do not rank as my 











outstanding quality—has never failed. 








I had hoped that the campaign would 
have been over by now, and will even 
go so far as to say that I think it ought 
to have been. I do not under-estimate 





the opportunities for resistance afforded 





by the country, but I consider that they 
are outweighed by the strategic advan- 














tages of the attackers and their superiority 
in material. I think that the enemy is 
now fully resigned to the loss of Tunisia, 
but he is certainly not resigned to tht loss 
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of the material he has put into it, and 
still less to that of the troops. Prestige 
can hardly be an important factor if the 
only question is between prolonging 
resistance for a few weeks more or a few 
weeks less. From the point of view of 
strictly military considerations I think 
that the Germans would be well advised 
to make a beginning with their evacuation 








at the earliest possible moment. And in 








that respect I must own I do feel a 








certain amount of anxiety. If this cam- 
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paign is to pay its way fully, we want 











something more than tens of thousands 











of prisoners, especially if the vast majority 








of them should be Italians; we want 








to destroy, in a military sense, the hostile 








armies; that is, to allow nothing more 











than a disorganised remnant to escape 





our clutches. I still feel there is a pos- 








sibility of considerably more thar this 





giving us the slip. To avoid such a 
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happening every nerve must be strained. 
An extra twenty thousand seasoned 
- German troops transported to Sicily and 
7 Sardinia might make a serious difference 











to our future plans. 





the first daring rush by the First Army 
on Tunis and Bizerta had fallen short of 
success and it had become necessary to FELL, 
reorganise and build up the communica- 
tions, it was considered possible that the 
campaign might be brought to a successful 
conclusion by February. The effects of 
its prolongation have been unfavourable 
in two senses, On the one hand, our 
own resources, and shipping especially, 
have been tied up; on the other, the 
enemy has gained time for the fortification 
of Sicily, Sardinia, southern Italy, southern 
France, Greece, and other coasts. He has _ tided over 
the period of his most acute embarrassment in Russia, 
and now the time is approaching when he hopes to 
be able to gain the upper hand in that theatre. It 
is only just to ourselves, however, and it is a point 
which may not be fully realised by our Russian allies, 
to note that the strain and the absorption of resources 
has not been on one side only. The Axis also has 
put a great deal into the Tunisian campaign, even since 
February, and now stands to lose more heavily than if 
we had succeeded in reaching Tunis and Bizerta in the 
course of that month, We need at least make no doubt 
of this: if we now bring the campaign to a completely 
successful conclusion and prevent the bulk of the Axis 


THE FLIGHT 


OF ROMMEL: 
SOUSSE OFFERED LITTLE RESISTANCE, 
ROMMEL’S HEELS BEYOND SOUSSE. 


A MAP GIVING THE POSITION ON APRIL 12, 


Rommel has had af HE operating on in 
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better chance of saving a considerable proportion of the 
force than if he were to delay until it had been penned into 
a corner, On the other hand, the end would come more 
quickly in the former case than in the latter. If, for 
example, the enemy were to begin moving troops out at 
the rate of a thousand a night, or more, by air, he would 
appreciably diminish his powers of resistance within a 
month. But it must be realised that he has not the 
remotest hope of clearing his troops by air alone, Some- 
thing like half of them originally marched in from Libya. 
If we suppose that three-quarters of the rest came by air 
and that their arrival was spread over four months, we 
shall see how utterly impossible it would be for him to 
withdraw all the men from the theatre by this means. 


WHEN KAIROUAN 

AND MONTGOMERY'S EIGHTH ARMY WAS ON 

AFTER SEVERE SEA AND AIR LOSSES THE PROBLEM 
WAS, COULD ROMMEL EXTRICATE MORE THAN A VESTIGE OF HIS FORMER ARMY ? 

If it should transpire within the next few days that the remnant of Rommel’s Afrika Korps, for whose 

preservation he has made such immense sacri 


rifices in 
to say the least of it that its morale will be ¢, very ~ h 
\, Tet at the hands of the Eighth Army, t ne Ue d Corps, and 


mm oa material, has reached Tunis, 
h grade after the hammering it has received 
by the superb tactics of the 
ines, but as he has pro- 

ceeded north, always with Montgomery on his heels, he has been outmanceuvred first at El Hamma, then 
Akarit, and at Kairouan, while General Alexander may have designs on the Pont du Fahs farther north. 
One thing certain is that his only hope to save a vestige is to continue his headlo 


wogeet with such 
forces as can stay the course before the road is barred. ) 


There exist many reasons why it is 
desirable that we should accomplish this 
year a great deal more than the complete 
conquest of Tunisia. I shall not deal with 
them in detail now, though I may be able 
to do so on a future occasion, but at least 
I may mention the situation of Russia, 
whose needs and expectations must be 
apparent to all. Apart from the physical 
pressure to which she is soon likely to be 
subjected, it must be realised that hope 
deferred makes the heart grow sick, and 
that even her stout spirit might be 
affected by longer delays. She has_ followed the 
Tg@nisian campaign with interest, and has evinced a 
particular admiration for the Eighth Army and _ its 
wonderful trans-continental pursuit of the enemy. But 
she is naturally most concerned with the developments 
to be expected after the successful conclusion of the cam- 
paign. It may be that she does not comprehend all the 
problems of sea power—few Continental nations do, and 
our own people, who live by it, require a war before its 
principles can be brought home to them. Yet it cannot 
be denied that she has earned the right to expect of her 
two chief allies, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
at the earliest possible moment, more substantial aid than 
she is at present receiving. 


it is doubtful 
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MORE SIDELIGHTS ON GENERAL MONTGOMERY’S OFFENSIVE IN TUNISIA. 
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.* NEAR THE SPOT. WHERE THE EIGHTH ARMY po WELCOME YOU, LIMEY !’? WHEN ENGLAND FIRST CON- a =“ THE GREEKS ARE IN IT, TOO! COLONEL a 
CONTACTED THE AMERICANS: AN ITALIAN TANK TACTED AMERICA, SOUTH-EAST OF GAFSA: SERGEANT BROWN, CHRISTODONOLS GIGANTES, COMMANDING THE 
KNOCKED OUT IN ACTION AND USED BY THEM OF DEVON, MEETS SERGEANT RANDALL, OF IOWA. THE MEN ““ SACRED SQUADRON ”’ OF OFFICERS ESCAPED 

ie AS A ROAD BLOCK, i ~* THEN SHOOK HANDS AND ALL FRATERNISED. Pe ™, FROM GREECE, ATTACHED TO THE EIGHTH ARMY. .~ 
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7 ELCOME you, 

Limey!”’ Such 
were the words with which 
Sergeant J. A. Randall, of 
lowa, greeted Sergeant W. 
Brown, of Holsworthy, 
Devon. This was the link- 
up made between patrols 
of the Eighth Army and 
Americans of the Second 
Corps on April 8, half-way 
between Gafsa and Gabes. 
The spot was by the side 
of the roadway stone mark, 
and the bright’ yellow 
armoured Scouts’ cars of 
Montgomery’s Army were 
grouped beside, the dark- 
green U.S. Dingoes. 
When Sergeant Brown was 


greeted as ** Welcome, 
Limey,” his reply was 
rather more stiff: ‘‘ Hullo, 


very pleased to see you.” 
They shook hands and 
slapped each other on the 
back. Everybody climbed 
out of the vehicles, joked, 
and cigarettes were freely 
offered. One American 
offered a flask and was 
most popular with the 
thirsty British. An_in- 
teresting item in _ these 
pictures is that of the 
Greek colonel, who com- 
mands a squadron com- 
prised entirely of Greek 
officers who have’ fought 
side by side with the 
Eighth Army since Alamein. 
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j LIGHTER MOMENTS IN THE 

















THIS RADIO PICTURE—OF HISTORIC INTEREST—RECORDS THE FIRST MEETING BETWEEN AN EIGHTH ARMY PATROL AND A TRUCKLOAD | 
OF LAUGHING AMERICANS ON APRIL 7 ON THE GAFSA-GABES ROAD. j 
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GRIM WORK OF THE FIGHTH ARMY A MOBILE y | A UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHI( EXHIBITION OF WAR PHOTOGRAPHS (WITH CAPTIONS), 


i DISPLAY OF WAR PHOTOGRAPHS STAGED IN A FORWARD GUN POSITION ' i HELD IN A VEHICLE PIT OWING TO THE ACTIVITY OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 
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“BEWARE OF THE HUN IN THE SUN”: AERIAL WARFARE IN SUMMER SKIES. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H Davis. ° 








HIDE-AND-SEEK IN THE CLOUDS, WITH THE SUN USED FOR COVER. 


but Both sides, therefore, are continually working out and improving sun-tactics. Generally 
speaking, when proceeding from England for a raid over the Continent our aircraft 

towards the sun, and they must 
to avoid, as far as possible, steering directly into the sun. As the 


single-seater fighters all fire forward it is vital to keep their 
Continued opposite 


‘Beware of the Hun in the Sun" was coined in the last war, 


familiar—and_ significant—-to the pilots of to-day. Every fighting 
part in aerial tactics, make southward, south-eastward or south-westward 


The slogan 
it is equally 
airman knows that the sun plays a very important 
the ‘planes “sitting in the sun"’ being practically invisible to others farther away set a course 


and, as often as not, being able to take their opponents completely by surprise. fixed guns of our 
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FLIGHT FORMATIONS AND TACTICS DEPENDENT ON 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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THE SUN’S POSITION. 





FIGHTER FORMATIONS AND THE WAY IN WHICH SURPRISE ATTACKS ARE COUNTERED. 


Continued.) 

unprotected tails from pointing to the sun. Their machines almost invisible in the 
blinding rays, pilots “sitting in the sun" can spot far-distant aircraft illuminated in 
violently contrasting light and shade against the cloudscapes, and flashes of reflected 
sun-rays “wink” from time to time from the polished surfaces and cockpit covers, 
disclosing the aircraft's presence from many miles. In the pictures above, our special 


artist has illustrated some of the problems and tactics practised by ourselves and the 
enemy, and has shown how modern fighter pilots play a grim game of hide-and-seek, 
using the sun for cover. Surprise and speed of attack are often the deciding factors 
in air combat. It is as true of the air as it is of life in general to say that “ he who 
hesitates is lost "—or at least has to take to his parachute! 
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THE NEW SEA- 
FORD MOTOR CO, 


FLY ! 
BY THE 


EVERYTHING BUT 
PRODUCED 


IT NOW DO 
A FOUR-WHEEL 


PRACTICALLY 
DRIVE AMPHIBIAN CAR 


The “ jeep,” familiar everywhere where there are Americans, can now swim; a new type, developed by 
Ford Motor Co., can navigate a lake, cross a river or operate in surf that any boat of comparable size 
The same steering 
without changeover. 


can negotiate. On land it has the same performance as its landlubber counterpart. 
control and propulsion mechanism carries it from land to water, and back again, 
It weighs a quarter of a ton and can carry five men. 


. 


ONE OF THE ROYAL NAVY'S NEW ANTI-SUBMARINE CRAFT: THE FRIGATE H.M.S. “ KALE” 
ON CONVOY DUTY IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
This picture shows one of Britain’s new frigates, H.M.S. “ Kale.” The frigates belong to a new and 
heavier type of corvette, with heavier armour. They are larger and faster than the old type and 
thus better able to withstand the heavy weather so frequently met with by convoys on the North 
Atlantic route. The frigates already in service have proved their worth, as have the corvettes proper, 
and one more answer has been found to the ever-present menace of the U-boat campaign. 
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RAIDS: THE “ FLAK 


RUN ON 


NAZIS 
RAILS. 


AGAINST R.A.F. NOW HAVE MOBILE 


TRAINS " WHICH 


A NEW GERMAN DEVICE 


The latest move by the Nazis, in the hope of countering the ever-increasing raids by the R.A.F. over 

Germany, is the provision of the “ flak trains" on the German railways. These special trains have 

anti-aircraft guns mounted on open wagons, also sound-detectors and range-finders and living quarters 

for the crews. They are sent wherever an attack is expected to develop. They are called “ the 
travelling comrades of the rail track.” 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: 
VARIOUS ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


“ JEEP,” 
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AN ELECTRICALLY-CON 
ON A SCREEN. 


A GUNNERY CLASS FOR FUTURE U.S. NAVY AIRMEN: AIMI 

GUN AT AN “ENEMY” AIRCRAFT PROJECTED 
Gunner students of the United States Navy, stationed at a Naval Air Station, practise for the day when 
they will be flying in torpedo ’planes and dive-bombers. One of the training methods used is that of 
projecting on a screen simulated enemy aircraft at which the future gunners aim _electrically-controlled 
guns. These guns automatically record hits and misses, and sound-effects of an air battle are used to 
give a realistic atmosphere. 


UNITED STATES DESTROYER ESCORT, 
THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


AN AMERICAN ANSWER TO THE U-BOAT MENACE: AN 

THE NEWEST VESSEL IN ACTION WITH 

The United States Navy, as well as the Royal Navy, is continually seeking, and finding, answers to the 

U-boat question. The latest American threat io enemy submarines is shown above: a destroyer escort, 

especially designed to protect Allied convoys against the U-boat and enemy aircraft. The destroyer escorts 

ate faster than a destroyer, but not as large. The details of their armament are, for the present, on the 
secret list. 


THE 10,000-TON ITALIAN CRUISER “ GORIZIA,"” DAMAGED BY FLYING FORTRESSES IN A RECENT 
RAID ON THE NAVAL BASE OF LA MADDALENA, SARDINIA. 
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- AS THE DAMAGING 


1930. 


SAME TIME 
IN MARCH 


THE 10,000-TON ITALIAN CRUISER “ TRIES SUNK AT THE 


OF THE “ GoRIZIA.” THE “ TRIESTE” WAS COMPLETED 

On April 10 Flying Fortresses attacked the naval base of La Maddalena, Northern Sardinia, and scored direct 

hits on two Italian heavy cruisers lying there. The “ Trieste’ was sunk, and the “ Gorizia,” which Italy 

has completed since war began, was damaged. Allied airmen who flew over Sardinia the following day 

reported that tugs were all round the “Gorizia,” and that a large quantity of oil was flowing from The 
“ Trieste" was completely under water. 
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BIG JAPANESE LOSSES IN AIR BATTLES: SUPERIORITY OF ALLIED AIRMEN. 


JAPANESE SHIPPING AND MILITARY POSITIONS ON THE BURMA FRONT HAVE BEEN SEVERELY BOMBED 
BY U.S. HEAVY BOMBERS. ABOVE: THE FATE OF A 7000-TON JAPANESE SUPPLY SHIP CAUGHT—AND 
SUNK—-NEAR RANGOON BY DIRECT HITS ON FEBRUARY 27. 


\N INCIDENT IN THE GREAT BATTLE OF THE BISMARCK SEA ON MARCH 2-3: 


ANOTHER JAPANESE DESTROYER-—-ALMOST COMPLETELY HIDDEN BY A BOMB BURSTING--ONE OF TEN 
ONE OF JAPAN'S DESTROYERS STOPPED DEAD, AND SINKING, BY ALLIED BOMBERS. 


WARSHIPS AND TWELVE MERCHANTMEN, TWISTING AND TURNING IN THE BATTLE OF THE BISMARCK SEA 
These three pictures give a reminder of Japan's difficulties in her ambitious plan to 
control the Pacific and Indian Oceans In Burma, where. on April 12, Tokyo 
admitted that its offensive had stopped, she has suffered constant losses by sea, 
especially on the Mayu River, and has shrunk from naval engagements, the Allies 
holding the superiority. Her Army strength is reported as nine to ten divisions. It 
is, however, in the Southern Pacific where Japan has suffered her worst disasters. 


In the Battle of the Bismarck Sea, she lost every ship—ten warships, twelve troop 
and supply ships—and 15,000 men, only a handful escaping the Allied airmen It 
has been emphasised again and again. A significant fight took place over Oro Bay, 
New Guinea, on April 11, when, in a sub-stratosphere air battle, the enemy lost 
twelve Zeros and five dive-bombers, with six others shot out of action, against 
negligible Allied losses. 
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MONTGOMERY THE TACTICIAN: 
THE MAN WHO OUT-GENERALLED ROMMEL. 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY CONGRATULATI NEW ZEALAND AND ENGLISH ARMOURED 
TROOPS WHO TOOK PART IN THE MOVEMENT WHICH OUTFLA ED THE MARETH LINE, 


ROM the moment when General Montgomery outwitted Rommel in the El 
Alamein break-through he has proved himself the superior tactician. In the 
1400-mile sweep forward to Tripoli he left Rommel no chance for a serious stand 
at any point, and, after a pause for regrouping, once again showed himself the 
better general in the smashing of the Mareth Line. When Rommel counter- 
attacked strongly after the initial storming of the Wadi Zigzau it seemed as if, 
for once in its meteoric career, the Eighth Army might be held. But Mont- 
gomery had already planned well beyond that. While pessimists were talking of 
a month's-long battle for the Mareth Line, Montgomery’s outflanking force was 
already approaching El Hamma. Eight days after the launching of the assault 
on the Wadi Zigzau the Mareth Line was ours. And the Wadi Akarit position 
rapidly followed it into the bag. Rommel has been out-generalled all along the 
line—and all competent authorities are convinced that he will be out-generalled 
in his final stand. 


GENERAL ANDERSON, VISITING FORWARD POSITIONS IN NORTHERN TUNISIA, SURVEYS 


ENEMY TERRITORY, CONFERRING WITH A BRIGADIER ON FUTURE PLANS. GENERAL MONTGOMERY, SURROUNDED BY E 
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RROUNDED BY EIGHTH ARMY COMMANDERS, HOLDS AN OUTDOOR CONFERENCE TO EXPLAIN THE TACTICS OF THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN. 
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SOME SPLENDID RESULTS ACHIEVED BY THE ALLIED BOMBING RAIDS. 
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HUMAN 
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FLYING FORTRESSES OF THE U.S. ARMY EIGHTH AIR FORCE ATTACK THE RENAULT AFTER THE ATTACK ON THE RENAULT WORKS, RECONNAISSANCE REVEALS EXTENSIVE 
WORKS AT BILLANCOURT, PARIS, IN DAYLIGHT. DAMAGE TO MANY PARTS OF THE PLANT 


HE bombing of Germany and German- 
occupied countries continues with un- 
diminished fury. Both the R.A.F. and the 
American Army Air Force are striking hard 
at various highly important targets, and 
photographs such as those on this page 
prove that the damage is considerable 
everywhere. At the Renault Works near 
Paris, for instance, blasted so thoroughly 
by our bombers last year, new damage to 
a component and tool shop, to foundry, 
sheet metal, radiator and core shops, to 
delivery sheds, a radiator and axle shop 
and a repair shop, is noticed—in fact, 
practically no part of these great works has 
escaped American bombs. It is a great 
undertaking to put out of action the vast 
network of enemy war factories stretched 
across Europe, but the Allies have under- 
taken this task, and the heavy blows they 
are giving Germany in all her vital parts 
are beginning to tell very considerably and 
are undoubtedly making it very difficult 
for her to keep up the necessary output of 
war supplies. Besides the damage caused 
to the chosen targets, a great number of 
enemy aircraft are shot down when they 
attack our bombers, the greatest number 
falling to the very heavily armed Flying 
Fortresses flown by the Americans. So far 
the Germans have made little attempt at 
retaliation for these heavy raids ; there are 
a number of possible reasons for this, but 
it would be obviously foolish to expect no 
future attacks on this country. 


 aesetitnetieitneinattetintiatneenensaneeiemmeme die mememe arama tae en ee oo 
DAMAGE AT THE TEMPELHOF MARSHALLING YARDS, BERLIN, AFTER THE R.A.F.’S HEAVY 
RAID ON THE NIGHT OF MARCH I, AN AREA OF 22 ACRES WAS DEVASTATED. THIS PICTURE 

WAS TAKEN BEFORE LATER ATTACKS ON BERLIN ON MARCH 27-28 AND 209-30. 
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THE AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLY SHOP AT THE ERLA AIRCRAFT WORKS, ANTWERP, STILL BURNS EXTENSIVE DAMAGE CAUSED TO THE PHILIPS WORKS, EINDHOVEN, HOLLAND, 
MANY HOURS AFTER A HEAVY RAID BY U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE BOMBERS. BY THE R.A.F. VITAL PARTS OF THE LAMP AND VALVE WORKS WERE HIT. 
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A CLUSTER 
OF BOMBS 
EXPLODES 
ON ENEMY 
BARRACKS 
IN MARETH 
WHILE 
ANOTHER 
BOMBER 
SWOOPS TO 
CARRY ON 
THE BLITZ. 


HIS picture of a 
light bomber of 

the South African Air 
Force swooping to attack 
a large enemy barracks 
in Mareth village is 
symbolic of Allied air 
superiority in North 
Africa —a__ superiority 
which has played such 
a great part in the 
triumphs of the Eighth 
Army. One bomber had 
already dropped his load 
accurately, and as the 
second aircraft comes in 
over a belt of wispy 
cloud he sees the bombs 
exploding among the 
barracks buildings. Pro- 
bably never before in 
the history of warfare 
have the ground and 
air arms worked together 
with such complete 
accord as in the African 
campaign. From El 
Alamein onwards, Allied 
light and heavy bombers 
have prepared the way 
for the infantry and 
armoured forces of the 
Desert Army, softening 
the enemy's defences in 
advance of the thunder- 
bolt assaults of Mont- 
gomery’s men. The 
Allied air forces opened 
their attack on the 
Mareth Line on March 19, 
the day before the ground 
troops launched their 
assault on the Wadi 
Zigzau, and since then 
our air arm has been 
striking at airfields, 
transport and enemy 
positions every day. 
Already the attacks made 
by light bombers oper- 
ating from forward bases 
in Tripolitania and 
Tunisia have reached 
an intensity greater than 
that which preceded the 
Alamein offensive, and 
the weight of attack 
grows ever more power- 
ful as day follows day 
Our bombers have been 
punishing Rommel’s re- 
treating forces merciless- 
ly, and when the enemy 
transport was crowding 
through the Enfidaville 
area it received a terrible 
non-stop pounding which 
left a mounting trail of 
wreckage along the whole 
route of the retreat. Once 
the enemy boasted of 
the terrible things they 
would achieve with their 
all-powerful Lu/ftwa/fe. 
To - day in ~° Tunisia, 
they are learning what 
air power really means 
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PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS 
OF THE 

} WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN 
THE PUBLIC 


] EYE TO-DAY. f M. MILLERAND. WRT.-OFFICER J. LOVERSEED. 
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Yene, 


SIR EDWIN BUTLER, he : 
The eminent plant pathologist, and Major-General George P. Vanier has i now 
for fifteen years Director of the arrived in London from Canada to ; mea _ 
Imperial Mycological Institute at take up his new post as the first i” 
Kew, Sir Edwin died on April 4. Canadian Minister-Designate to the 
Was Imperial Mycologist to India in ? Allied Governments in London and 


1905. His work, ‘‘ Fungi and Diseases Military Representative to the French 
in Plants,”’ appeared in 1918, National Committee in this country. 
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President of the French Republic Warrant Officer John Loverseed, 
from September 1920 until June 1924, Common Wealth, has won the 
M. Millerand died on April 6. He Eddisbury by-election by a majority 
began his political career as a of 486 votes, making the first repre- 
Socialist, but was expelled from the sentative of Common Wealth to be 
Party after his participation in the returned at a by-election. He fought 
. Waldeck-Rousseau Government, 1889. in the Battle of Britain as a pilot. 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS EVILL. 
Head of the R.A.F. delegation in Wash- 
ington, Air Marshal Sir Douglas Evill 
has been appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Air Staff and an additional member of 
the Air Council in place of Air Vice- 
Marshal Medhurst. Senior Air Staff 
Officer, Fighter Command, in 1940. 
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\ tact te 4 GENERAL 5. EAKER, = ~ 
i GENERAL GIRAUD MEETS GENERAL MONTGOMERY AT ADVANCED The man who. with Air Marshal Harris, GENERAL EISENHOWER CONGRATULATES GENERAL MONTGOMERY 
i H.Q. IN NORTH AFRICA: THE GENERALS GREET EACH OTHER. is responsible for the intense day and ON THE EIGHTH ARMY’S RECENT SUCCESSES. 
; General Giraud, Civil and Military Commander-in-Chief of French Africa, ne Pas Mb gga en General Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in North 
; recently met General Montgomery at the latter’s advanced headquarters. Eaker is Commander-in-Chief of the Africa, recently flew to visit General Montgomery—at his tactical head- 
i The French troops in Tunisia are fighting gallantly alongside the British and United States Bomber Forces in Great quarters—for the express purpose of congratulating him on the brilliant 
; American, and were mentioned as having broken through German hill Britain achievements of the Eighth Army under his command. Every day has 
t positions to the north and south of Kairouan and to have occupied the town. P brought fresh news of this Army’s successes. 
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a 
THE QUEEN TAKES THE SALUTE AT THE MARCH-PAST OF W.R.N.S. CELEBRATING THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR RE-INAUGURATION—OVER 1000 PARADED. 


After saluting the Queen, their Commandant-in-Chief, over 1000 Wrens marched from Bucking- the salute outside the Palace, with Commandant Mrs. Laughton Matthews, Chief of the 
ham Palace to Westminster Abbey to take part in an anniversary service commemorating the W.R.N.S., on her right, and Commandant the Duchess of Kent on her left. Immediately behind 
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re inauguration of the W.R.N.S. four years ago. The above picture shows her Majesty taking the Queen is the First Sea Lord, Admiral Pound. Next to the Duchess is Mr. Alexander. 
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A FIGHTING FRENCH CORVETTE AVENGES A BRITISH DESTROYER. 
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THE FIGHTING FRENCH CORVETTE “ ACONIT” 
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A SISTER-SHIP OF THE ‘‘ HARVESTER,” 
H.M.S. ‘“* HESPERUS,” 
™~ 


SHOWING 


SUNK ON ATLANTIC CONVOY 
ON HER BOWS THE EFFECT OF RAMMING 


DEPTH-CHARGES HER SECOND 
U-BOAT—THE ONE THAT SANK THE CRIPPLED DESTROYER “ HARVESTER.” 


DUTY : ss i 
A U-BOAT. 
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? 
SURVIVORS 





FROM 
‘ ACONIT”’ 


ONE OF THE 
ARE SWIMMING 


TWO GERMAN 
TOWARDS THE 


SUBMARINES 
FIGHTING FRENCH 


SUNK BY 
CORVETTE. 





AFTER THE “CEASE FIRE,” THE ‘“ACONIT’S” SECOND U-BOAT HEELS 


THE CORVETTE HAS RAMMED HER RIGHT ON THE CONNING-TOWER. 





OVER. 























U-BOAT PRISONERS SITTING 


GERMAN UNDER THE DEPTH-CHARGES OF THE 
OF THEIR SUBMARINES. 


TWENTY-FIVE PRISONERS WERE BROUGHT HOMPF 


These pictures illustrate one of the most dramatic engagements of the war, between 
a Fighting French corvette—the “ Aconit ""—and a U-boat. The destroyer “ Har- 


vester,” crippled through having rammed a submarine, was sunk by another 
U-boat; the “ Aconit"’ raced up, forced the U-boat to the surface, engaged her 
with gunfire, and then rammed her. The U-boat sank immediately. Whilst the 


orvette was picking up survivors from the destroyer, she sighted another enemy 


* aconit "” 


BY 





A Non 
AFTER THE SINKING i LIEUT. JEAN LAVASSEUR, THE THIRTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD | 
THE CORVETTE. A. FIGHTING FRENCHMAN WHO COMMANED THE ACONIT.”’ | 
; 
5 
submarine and sent her to the bottom. It was the U-boat which had just sunk 


the “ Harvester.". When the “ Aconit”™ finally turned for home she had aboard 
survivors from the destroyer and a merchant vessel sunk earlier, and twenty-five 
prisoners from the two U-boats. The ‘“ Harvester "’ went straight from commission 
ing to the evacuation of Dunkirk, and in four days brought out some 12,000 


men 
On two occasions she escorted the Prime Minister across the Atlantic 








(ABOVE.) FOLLOWING 
THE MOVEMENT OF 
ELEVATION POINTERS 
ON THE DIALS IN FRONT 
OF THEM—MOVEMENTS 
TRANSMITTED FROM 
THE FIRE CONTROL 
ROOM—THE GUN-LAYERS 
OF A BRITISH BATTLE- 
SHIP OPERATE THE 
MACHINERY WHICH 
TRAINS THE MASSIVE 
16-IN. GUNS ON TO 
THEIR TARGET. 


HESE scenes, 
taken inside 

the 16-in. gun 
turret of a British 
battleship under 
war coyditions, 
show the way in 
which the biggest 
guns in the Royal 
Navy are armed 
and fired. Crews 
inside the gun-house 
are shown loading 
and firing their 
massive weapons, 
while in a room 
below them we see 
the machinery 
which trains the 
guns on to their 
target. This 
machinery is oper- 
ated by gun-layers 
perched on stools, 
who follow the 
movements of 
pointers on dials in 
front of them— 
elevation pointers 
operated from the 











(LEFT.) ANOTHER PIC 
TURE INSIDE THE 
GUN-HOUSE. THE GREAT 
16-1N. GUNS HAVE BEEN 
FIRED AND ARE IN 
LOADING POSITION. 
WING GUNS ARE BEING 
RELOADED, AND THE 
NO. 2 OF THE CENTRE 
GUN Is 3 


WHEN THE NAVY’S HEAVY GUNS ROAR DEFIANCE: INSIDE A “FLOATING FORTRESS” OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 





(ABOVE.) INSIDE THE 


LLOWING GUN-HOUSE OF A I6-IN. 
ENT OF TURRET. THF GUNS 
POINTERS ARE LOADED AND 
IN FRONT TRAINED ON TO THEIR 
IVEMENTS TARGET, AND THE 
D FROM ORDER “‘ BROADSIDES ” 
ONTROL HAS BEEN RECEIVED. 
N-LAYERS TWO RATINGS AWAIT 
BATTLE- THE SOUND OF THE 
TE THE FIRE GONG—THEIR 
WHICH SIGNAL TO TURN THE 
MASSIVE FIRING SWITCH WHICH 
ON TO . »S THE SHELLS 
RGET. ON THEIR WAY. 


Fire Control Room. 





scenes, When thegun-layers 
inside have raised the 

gun mighty barrels to 
British * the elevation which 
_under * will throw the shells 
itions, the required dis- 
way in tance, the trainers 
biggest (not seen in our 
Royal pictures) simul- 
armed taneously operate 
Crews the traversing 
n-house : mechanism to bring 
loading the guns to bear 
their accurately on the 
apons, target. The guns 
room are loaded, the 
we sce order “ Broad- 
inery sides "’ is received, 
ns the and when the fire 
. their gong rings out its 
This urgent message 
S oper- ratings make the 
-layers final movement of 
stools, the co-ordinated 
w the system—the turn- 
ts of ing of switches 
dials in which send the 


hem— giant shells scream- 
ointers ing on their way. 
»m the 


(RIGHT.) THE GUNS 
HAVE BEEN RELOADED, 
AND THE CAPTAINS OF 


ER PIC GUNS ARE TRANSMIT 
THE TING TO THE GUN- 
ER GREAT LAYERS, THROUGH 
VE BEEN VOICE PIPES, THE 
RE IN ORDER TO “ FOLLOW 
ITION. B " Tuts 
E BEING “ S$ TAKEN 
D THE REAK OF THE 
CENTRE GUN-HOUSE, AND THE 
ACTING RATING TO THE RIGHT 
cHoKks " 1S LOOKING INTO THE 
DGE AS EYEPIECE OF A LARGE 


BEING RANGE -FINDER, 


IAVY SHOWING THE CREWS OF A BATTLESHIP’S 16-IN. GUNS TRAINING AND FIRING THEIR MIGHTY WEAPONS. 














|S gape pw and Pétain; both Marshals of France, 

of course, but resembling each other in character 
not at all: the reader, at first glance, must be tempted 
to think that Mr. Guedalla has given his book a rather 
artificial framework. But he knew what he was up 
to. The earlier Marshal was born in 1811, when the 
first Napoleon still had four years before Waterloo ; 
surrendered at Metz in 1870, when Pétain was fourteen ; 





BAZAINE’S PRISON, ON THE LITTLE CITADEL OF {LE STE. 
BETWEEN CAP D’ANTIBES AND CANNES. IT WAS HERE THAT, TWO CENTURIES BEFORE, 
IRON MASK PASSED A FEW YEARS OF HIS LONG IMPRISONMENT. 


(From a Photograph in the Author's possession.) 


THE MAN IN THE 


and lived until 1888, when Pétain was thirty-two. He, 
like his successor, knew victories before he knew 
defeat at the hands of Prussian Germany; and 
the lives of the two of them cover more than a century 
of French military and political history. Mr. Guedalla 
has been characteristically careful about details 
of personal history and recorded sayings ; and almost 
unduly lavish with picturesque background scenery 
about the weather, the colours of uniforms and ‘“‘ what 
was happening on the same day somewhere else.”’ 
But he has kept his eye on his main theme, modern 
France, and the book makes a whole. It is, in spite 
of the perpetual sparkling sallies, rather a gloomy 
whole. It deals with the surface of collapse, corruption 
and inefficiency, and pays little attention to the strong 
elements of faith and labour which keep France France 
after whatever vicissitudes and catastrophes—though 
both the Marshals represent in their characters certain 
aspects of it. But it makes a continuous whole with a 
unifying subject, and it is eminently readable. 

The Pétain part, which is the shorter, is in the 
nature of things more journalism than history; the 
man is alive and we do not yet possess all the informa- 
tion, even about his justification to himself of his last 
aged episode. The Bazaine chapters would in them- 
selves have madc an admirable biography and sketch 
of a period, if the topical appendix had not been added 
to them. And Bazaine was a man and a soldier and a 
patriot of strong character, who stood badly in need, 
in England, of description, explanation and clearance. 

For, all his life, after his disaster, he lived under a 
cloud and didn’t deserve it. As Mr. Guedalla puts it > 
‘ Metz fell without a gesture. A capitulation, which 
gave the Germans 179,000 prisoners, more than 500 
field-guns, nearly goo guns of position, 72 wonder- 
working mitrailleuses, and a virgin tortress, was the 
end of the last army of the Empire; and the gaily- 
coloured picture that had brightened eager eyes at 
Longchamps in the sunshine of 1867 lay peeling in 
the mud beneath a low October sky.’’ Bazaine knew 
the game was up; after forty years of campaigning 
in Africa, Spain, Italy and Mexico he detested useless 
slaughter ; he thought of the relatives of his soldiers 
rather than of glory for himself; and the result was 
a court-martial, a death-sentence, reprieve, imprison- 
ment, escape (with the help of Englishwomen), and a 
final exile in Spain with a young Mexican wife. He 
was a scapegoat, and paid the penalty of his loyalty, 
sense and humanity. 

It was an extraordinary career, and but for the last 
military accident, for which he was in no way 
responsible, he might have been one of the heroes of 
France, so great was his integrity and industry. He 
was humbly born and began his career as a private, 
then serving for twenty years in the Foreign Legion, 
which is not usually a school for Marshals of France. 


*” The Two Marshals; Bagaine and Pétain.” By Philip Guedalla, 


Itustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton ; 10s. 6d.) 
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FROM NAPOLEON’S DOWNFALL TO VERDUN AND VICHY. , 
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sas THE TWO MARSHALS: BAZAINE AND PETAIN”: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN oun. 


MARGUERITE, HALF-WAY 
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Whilst one régime followed another in France, this 
Bonapartist was almost always. abroad, and the 
backgrounds against which he appears are like a varied 
series of highly-coloured frescoes. Now it is Africa, 
where he knew desert war and was head of the Arab 
Bureau ; now it is the Italy of Solferino and Magenta, 
with the Austrians suffering their customary defeats ; 
now it is Spain, with its chronic civil wars; now it is 
the Crimea ; and now 
the Mexico of the 
Emperor Maximilian. 
I do not know where 
else I have seen that 
pitiful and extraordi- 
nary adventure so 
graphically described. 
Mr. Guedalla’s know- 
ledge of Latin 
America stands him 
in good stead there. 

The style is as 
lively and pungent 
as ever. Here is 
Mr. Guedalla on the 
Crimean War : “ The 
Crimean War is one 
of the bad jokes of 
history. Nobody 
quite knew what it 


was about; and 
when the belligerents 
discovered that they 
were at war, nobody 
seemed to know 
what to do next or 
where to do it. 
The forces on both 
sides appeared to 
have some difficulty 
in making contact ; 
and when they did, 
their operations were 
often marked by de- 
lirious incompetence. 
This difficulty was 
inherent in the fact PETAIN IN GOOD COMPANY : 
that Great Britain, 
France and Turkey 





BAZAINE IN MEXICO, HE WENT TO THAT COUNTRY IN 
1862, AND HIS MILITARY CAMPAIGN OF 1863-64 WAS A 
COMPLETE SUCCESS IN PLANNING AND IN EXECUTION. 
(From a Photograph in the Author's possession.) 
Reproductions from the book “The Two Marshals"; by. 
courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Lid. 


> / 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA.* / 
| 
| 
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FOCH, FIELD-MARSHAL HAIG, AND GENERALS PERSHING AND WEYGAND. METZ, 
(Imperial War Muscum Photograph.) 


found them- 
selves at war 
with Russia. It 
was compara- 
tively simple 
for the Russians 
to bring force 
to bear upon 
the Turks. But 
when the a 
Western Allies 
faced the prob- 
lem of devising 
operations 
against Russia, 
the hard facts 
of geography 
were notably 
unhelpful. As 
Germany was 
not at war, they could not invade the western 
provinces of Russia by a march overland; and 
the only points at which they seemed to have a 
hope of getting near their unapproachable oppo- 
nent lay at his exposed extremities along the 
Black Sea or the Baltic. Since Turkey needed their 
support and Russia’s northern approaches were un- 
comfortably fortified, there was a good deal to be 
said for concentrating in the south; and Franco- 


mn 
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MR. PHILIP GUEDALLA, AUTHOR OF 
““THE TWO MARSHALS,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Guedalla, the well-known author, whose 
publications include “‘ Palmerston,” “‘ Glad- 
stone and Palmerston,” “ The Duke” and 
“ Mr. Churchill : a Portrait,”” has now written 
a brilliant study of France and French 
military power through four generations. 
“The Two Marshals” spans the years 

Napoleon’s downfall to Verdun and Vichy. 





THE MARSHAL GETS HIS BATON BEFORE MARSHALS JOFFRE AND 


DECEMBER 1918. 


British forces moved into the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople with a vague idea that, when they got 
there, they could be usefully employed.”’ 

And here he is with the paint-brush fully 
employed : “ At thirty-one Bazaine, a little older than 
the average, found himself in charge of the Bureau 
Ayvabe at Tlemcen. The surrounding territory was a 
comparatively recent conquest; and with Abd-el- 
Kader still at large, it was full of problems. The 
town, where square minarets lifted above crumbling 
walls and winding alleys, was a strange medley ; 
and as Captain Bazaine went about his business in 
Tlemcen, he grew familiar with its sights—the gaunt 
walls of the citadel where Cavaignac and his Zouaves 
had stood a siege not long before, street-corners where 
the hooded men sat talking in the shade, mules 
ambling under stately citizens disguised as bundles of 
white linen, hanging lamps half-seen through horse- 
shoe arches, negroes elbowing through the press to 
clear a way for riders with immense straw hats perched 
insecurely upon turbans, fretted doorways opening on 
quiet courtyards, the rich gleam of lilies above way- 
side fountains, and the queer procession of the passers- 
by, of Jews in gabardines, of tanned French soldiers, 
blonde Berbers from the hills, sheeted Arab women, 
and the little donkeys with their loads brushing against 
the walls on either side. He learned to know its 
sounds as weli—the murmur of the market, young 
voices chanting low in little schools, the click of pacing 
mules on cobble-stones, a drum throbbing in the 
silence, the wooden clatter of storks on the house-tops 
rattling their great beaks, or a voice lifted in the 
wailing music of Islam behind blind walls; and as 


the dark hours went by, he heard the muezzin, a. 


small figure rigid on the minaret, quaver out the 
hours of prayer until the dawn came and the thin 
trumpets of France sounded across Tlemcen.” 

But it isn’t all like that; the documentation, 
for a small book, is pretty full 
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BADGES AND MOTTOES: NO. 3 OF NEW SERIES. 
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NO. 232 SQUADRON. 


and if NO. 609 SQUADRON (AUXILIARY). NO. 612 SQUADRON (AUXILIARY). NO. 616 SQUADRON (AUXILIARY). 
MOTTO: “‘ STRIKE.” 


ten 
/ [ MOTTO: “TALLY HO!” MOTTO: ‘““WE GUARD BY WATCHING.” MOTTO: “‘NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN.” 
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NO. 274 SQUADRON. NO. I GROUP HEADQUARTERS. NO. 16 GROUP HEADQUARTERS. NO. 277 SQUADRON. 7 
; 
MOTTO : ““I OVERCOME.” MOTTO: “SWIFT TO ATTACK.” ] MOTTO: “WE SEEK TO STRIKE.” L MOTTO : “WE SERVE BY SEEKING.” j 
.* é >. i Ee eee c 
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e r W.Q. ARMY CO-OPERATION COMMAND. } f NY 
“2. A “ } NO. 12 GROUP HEADQUARTERS. ROYAL AIR FORCE REGIMENT. STAFF COLLEGE. 
Z MOTTO : DIFFERENT SERVICES UNITED - = a e i - 
, IN A SINGLE PURPOSE.” MOTTO: WE FIGHT TO DEFEND. MOTTO: “ THROUGH HARDSHIP. L MOTTO: “ BY VISION AND EFFORT. 
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. AIR TRAINING CORPS. ELECTRICAL AND WIRELESS SCHOOL. MARINE AIRCRAPT EXPERIMENTAL MAINTENANCE COMMAND. 7 
’ MOTTO: “ VENTURE ADVENTURE.” oO: “ THOROUGH.” a narnia ‘i 
} { : N . : MOTTO : THOR vii. MOTTO : “ TRIAL BY AIR AND sza.” MOTTO : SERVICE 
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of the Royal Air Force on April 1, the King signified his intention of awarding 
standards to be granted to operational squadrons either through length of service or 
by virtue of outstanding merit. The series will be continued 


Above is the third of our new series of R.A.F. badges and mottoes, the first series | 
having been published in our issues of from December 28, 1940 to January 18, 1941, 
inclusive. It may be recalled that on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation 
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THE NEW SANDHURST, WHERE FUTURE 
THE WORK OF THE ROYAL 
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‘* MOPPING UP ENEMY POSITIONS” DURING TRAINING AT SANDHURST. NOT A CORNER 
OF THE WOOD MUST BE LEFT UNSEARCHED. 








SPEED COUNTS WHEN ENTERING AND LEAVING A TANK, ‘) 
AND THE CADETS ARE TAUGHT THE BEST WAY TO DO IT 
ON A DUMMY. 


| 
: 


A TANK-SPOTTING TEST TAKING PLACE ON THE TANK-RECOGNITION TABLE. THE CADETS SOON KNOW ALL TYPES. 


A DISTANT VIEW OF THE OPEN RANGE, WITH 


A TANK CREW MOUNTING IN READINESS TO FIRE: SPEED HAS BEEN LEARNT ON THE r FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL REPAIR WORK ON A CHURCHILL TANK FOR A CROWD 
DUMMY TANK, AND THE CADETS WASTE NO TIME ONCE THE ORDER HAS BEEN GIVEN. i i OF OFFICER CADETS. EVERY OFFICER HAS A KNOWLEDGE OF MECHANICS. 


ae —LE LLP X ~~ ~ Wane eee oe eee oe ~ oe 


These photographs, of the Royal Armoured Corps O.C.T.U. at Sandhurst, cadets at the Royal Military College, in which physical fitness. tests play an | 
complete the series begun in our last’ issue. Taken together, they give a almost equal part with those of technical knowledge. In the above we see | 
tairly complete picture of the extensive training undergone by the officer the cadets on mancuvres, on the open firing range and learning how to 
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TANK OFFICERS ARE FULLY TRAINED. 
ARMOURED CORPS 0O.C.T.U. 


a 
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“4 ON MANCEUVRES: TEACHING CADETS THE EFFECT OF ANTI-TANK GUNS ON A TANK 
WITHDRAWING THROUGH A WOOD. 





—————— D 
OPEN-RANGE FIRING: PART OF THE EXTENSIVE TRAINING 
UNDERGONE BY OFFICER CADETS AT THE ROYAL MILITARY 

COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 


; 
ts ee — 


H HOW TO RECOGNISE A TANK: POINTING OUT THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES ON TRUE-TO-SCALE MODELS. 


H Fa 
wecccccccececcoccecccceseccecccecccsescccosccececcccccescccssesoy Sh a ee ee 


aod 
: 
FUTURE TANK OFFICERS ON FIRING PRACTICE. 


ee ee 


RECEIVING INSTRUCTION ON HOW TO GIVE FIRE ORDERS IN THE CREW CONTROL -ROOM. THEY HAVE TO BE 
A VERY NECESSARY PART OF A TANK OFF CER'S TRAINING 


"PLANES ARE STRUNG UP ABOVE THE CADETS’ HEADS. 


—~ = - -- - —— 


ABLE TO RECOGNISE AIRCRAFT TOO: BOTH ALLIED AND ENEMY 


—_~ _ — 
recognise all types of Allied and enemy tanks and _ aircraft. The Royal Aldershot, and thus admirably placed for keeping in touch with military 
Military College was established by Royal Warrant in March 1802 in a house | training. Before the war, cadets at the College were trained for commissions 
at Great Marlow, but was later moved to Sandhurst, within 10 miles of in the Cavalry, Infantry, Royal Tank Corps and Royal Army Service Corps 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


IN SEARCH OF THE INVISIBLE. 


HE eye cannot distinguish objects that are less than 1-250th of an inch 
apart: but it can be helped to see objects that are a quarter of a millionth 
of an inch apart and make them out clearly through a microscope. But with 
that it is not satisfied. It seeks to see molecules, whose size is measurable 
only in millionths of an inch, and that is as far as it can hope to get. It is a 
long way off. It is not beyond hope. Sir William Bragg and Sir Lawrence Bragg 
have shown us shadows of molecules; and as Sir William remarked, the fact that 
they do cast shadows is a good enough proof that they are substantial things and 
not convenient figments of the theorist’s mind. What is sub- 
stantial, or, in other words, what can be weighed, can always 
be seen—if it is looked at in the proper light. More than 
that, one molecule has been measured as well as weighed. It 
is the molecule of hamoglobin, the protein particle of our red 
blood corpuscles. It is only two or three times smaller than 
the smallest of those viruses that cause disease. 

So that given the right steps forward, the molecule may 
yet be sighted. The necessary condition for seeing anything is 
to find the right light to bear on it. The universal rule is that 
ordinary light will not disclose anything that is smaller than 
the wave-length of the light employed. Ultra-violet light, 
which has so short a wave-length as to be invisible, will take 
us a stage farther on, because what it seizes upon can be 
photographed on a properly situated photographic plate for 
examination. The X-rays which the Braggs made use of, and 
which have a wave-length 1-10,o0ooth that of visible light, 
carry on the torch. Is there anything else? Yes, there 
is a beam of electrons. 

Not so long ago the electron was regarded with as much 
uncertainty as the molecule, and uncertainty hovers about it 
still. But the kind of uncertainty that was most-embarrassing 
was whether it was a particle or a wave-motion. One of the 
authorities already quoted said of light that we had to think 
of it as a particle on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and as a wave-motion on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
This applied to the electron, which, like light, is a form of 
energy. But the uncertainty has now been resolved by the 
agreement that moving electrons, like other moving par- 
ticles, carry a wave with them as they go, so that we may 
think of a beam of electrons, like a beam of light, as 
moving in waves. That is how and why electrons can be 
brought to bear on invisible objects in the electron micro- 
scope. The underlying principle in this microscope is the 
utilisation of extremely short wave-lengths of the order of 
1-100,000th of the shortest wave-length of visible light. 
These are fired into the microscope by discharges of rays 
produced by very high voltages, such as those employed 
in X-ray work. There are no lenses in the electron microscope, 
their place being taken by electro-magnetic coils which can 
cause the paths of the electrons to follow definite courses, 
just as the glass lenses of an ordinary microscope control the direction of a 
beam of visible light. In the ordinary microscope, where the average 
wave-length of the light rays is the 1-60,ooo0th of an inch, though the 
best microscopes can use up to the 1I-12,500th of an inch, the system of 
lenses bends the rays more and more, so as to magnify the object viewed 
to greater dimensions. In the electron microscope, magnetism diverts 
the beam of electrons and bends and bends the stream again through 
three gateways till the highest limits of magnification are reached. 

That is the simplest explanation of a very complicated apparatus 
which is still in its adolescent stage. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the eye does not actually see the object that is sought. But the 
photographic plate can take a photograph of it. On a glowing screen 
at the bottom of the microscope the image of the object falls and there 
imprints its own shadow-graph, or, shall we say, its own electron-graph. 
This can be further magnified by commonplace methods. 

The object thus to be caught in the beam is laid out, not on a 
glass slide, but on a strip of celluloid so thin that it could be blown A 
away. That is only one of the complications. The whole system has 
to be created into a vacuum by high-speed pumps. Compensation has 
to be made for the earth’s magnetism. A_ rigorous education in 
handling the instrument has to be undertaken, so, as will be appre- 
hended, it is not suited to amateurs, more especially as the cost of 
the latest models is about £1800; the cost of working them is con- 
siderable, and they weigh about 6 cwt. Nevertheless, though 
at present it is a research tool of limited application, some of 
its results may sufficiently impress the lay mind, which rightly 
believes that scientific invention always moves forward. The 
bacteriologist is content with his laboratory microscope, which 
magnifies to 2000 or 3000 times, and allows him to see his 
microbes in movement, whereas these shadow photographs are 
not “movies,” but stills. Yet he has benefited from a 
practical magnification by the electron microscope up to 25,000 
to 30,000 diameters, revealing not only viruses, but details of 
germs hitherto concealed. Capsules of the so-called capsuled 
bacteria have been observed for the first time. The motors 
that keep the tetanus bacteria moving are made plain. The 
disintegration of a bacillus by the other bacteria that destroy 
it has been revealed, and the size, shape and number of the 
particles of a virus have been obtained. 

In the chemical field, many valuable results have been 
achieved ; and among them one of the most curious is that 
crystals make up a large part of the smoke and _ metallic 
oxides, Cigar smoke has crystals. The structure of surfaces 
has been advanced for the metallurgist. To make an end of 
these accomplishments, we may say that the latest claim is of 
“a magnification of the object amounting to a figure represented A 
by 20,000,000. The magnification by 400,000,000 necessary to 
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AN ELECTRON MICROSCOPE CAPABLE OF MAGNIFYING 
OBJECTS 30,000 TIMES. 
This microscope has no glass lenses, but their equivalent functions 
are performed by a beam of electrons, which 
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E MOSLEM WORLD; AND VARIOUS FACETS OF AFRICAN LIFE. 


O*E book on this week’s list ranges far beyond African limits, namely, “ IsLam 
To-pay.” Edited by A. J. Arberry and Rom Landau. With 16 Illustrations 
and Map of the Islamic World (Faber; 12s. 6d.). This volume does not survey 
ail the Muslim communities throughout the world, but is in the nature of an 
anthology, in which each of the most important is described by an acknowledged 
authority. Thus, for example, Sir Arthur Wauchope, formerly High Commissioner in 
Jerusalem, writes on Palestine and Transjordan; Dr. Taha Hussein, a well-known 
Arab philosopher, on Egypt; and Sir Richmond Palmer on West Africa. ‘‘ How far 
has the world of Islam fallen under the sway of the West ? 
What are its present aspirations ? To what extent is it still 
governed by religion ? What is its position with regard to the 
world war? These are some of the questions which Jslam 
To-day sets out to answer.”” Obviously, such a work must be 
of high value both to British and American statesmen 
and all readers who follow international affairs. At the 
moment, topical interest belongs most to M. Henry 
D. Davray’s illuminating essay on Algeria and Tunisia, in 
which he explains their respective relations with France. 
The book contains a useful chronological table of Islamic 
history down to A.D. 1848, a bibliography, biographical notes 
on the contributors to the present volume, and a full index. 

One of the cc-editors has also scored, ‘* off his own bat,” 
with a work of unusual erudition and research—‘* BritTisH 
Orrentauists.” By A. J. Arberry. With 8 Colour-Plates 
and 20 Black-and-White Illustrations (Collins; 4s. 6d.). This 
elegant record of our scholars and travellers who have 
revealed the East to the West, by means of translations, 
grammars and dictionaries of various oriental languages, 
has all the allurements of the series to which it belongs, 
namely, Britain in Pictures. Few perhaps know that our 
present Foreign Secretary, before becoming immersed in 
politics, won high repute as an orientalist at Oxford, and 
Dr. Arberry hopes that, after the war, Mr. Eden may have 
time to emulate Gladstone’s Greek studies by similar 
contributions to Arabic and Persian scholarship. 

Definitely African in Jocale is a story of archzxological 
adventure entitled “‘ DEAD Men Do Tet Tares.” By Byron 
de Prorok. With 17 Photographs and a Map (Harrap; tos. 6d.). 
These somewhat sensational reminiscences are obviously in- 
tended for the general reader; in fact, archzologists of the 
severer sort may consider that too much stress is laid on the 
macabre element, and on cruelties practised in connection 
with the slave traffic, native rites and orgies, and methods of 
punishment. The present volume is mainly concerned with 
adventurous experiences in Abyssinia and French Somaliland, 
and we learn much about the Emperor Haile Selassie, the 
fate of his predecessor, Lidj Yassou, and various picturesque 
but primitive Ethiopian chieftains. 

Earlier adventures in Abyssinia and Somaliland, besides 
other regions of Central Africa, by pioneer British explorers of last century, 
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Dt are recorded in ‘‘ AFricaAN Discovery”: An Anthology of Exploration. 
W has “& Compiled by Margery Perham and J. Simmons. With 16 Illustrations and 
7 ‘ 11 Maps (Faber; 12s. 6d.). This well-chosen and well-edited collection 

wh contains representative extracts from the travel writings of Bruce, Mungo 


Park, Clapperton and Lander, Baikie, Burton, Speke, Baker, Livingstone 
and Stanley. The recently announced celebration of Uganda’s jubilee as 
a British Protectorate lends interest to Speke’s record of its discovery in 
1862. That there was room for civilising influences there appears from 
his account of King Mtesa and his Bluebeardish ways. ‘ Nearly every 
day. . . I have seen one, two, or three of the wretched palace women 
led away to execution.” Only once is any reason suggested for such 
barbarity, and that was a mere whim which roused the black tyrant’s 
rage. On this occasion Speke intervened, and saved the woman's life 
at the risk of his own. 

Sympathy with the African mind permeates a highly original and 
stimulating book called ‘‘ Arrica Drums.” By Richard St. Barbe Baker, late 
Assistant Conservator of Forests in Kenya Colony and the Southern Provinces 
of Nigeria. With Foreword by Lord Wedgwood and 48 Photographs by the 
author (Lindsay Drummond ; 12s. 6d.). As a champion of re-afforestation, 
to stop the desolation caused by soil erosion and reckless tree-felling, 
Mr. Baker is doing a great service to humanity. While in Kenya in 1922 
he founded the native movement called Watu Wa Miti, and two years later, 
in England, the society called The Men of the Trees (a translation, 
apparently, of the African phrase). Apart from forestry, he is deeply 
interested in native customs, industries and legends. ‘* Some students 
of Africa,”’ he writes, ‘ claim to have learnt the drum. language. . . . 
There is not one drum language, but many. May it not be that 
the drums create the atmosphere for the transmission of thought 
messages and vision?” Here is noticeable a tendency to the 
occult and the mystical. The author himself admits: “‘ Some of 
my friends think I am *‘ just a little queer’ at times, especially with 
regard to my views on Africa!” 

There is nothing psychic or supernatural about “* West AFRICAN 
Acent”: A British Coaster’s Anglo-French Log. By T. Rex Young. 
Chronicling the brighter recollections of an Englishman during his 
years as a Coaster on the Céte d’Ivoire, French West Africa. With 
19 Illustrations (Heath Cranton; 12s. 6d.). Breezy, humorous, 
matter-of-fact, and full of lively and often exciting incident, this 
is eminently a book for the cheerful realist. Here we have the 
Ivory Coast in the “ earlies,” not of the nineteenth but the twentieth 
century, and the author’s picture, with its detailed objectivity, 
makes the reader feel he knows it all from personal observation. 
Finally, Mr. Young mentions that he is “ wearing once again 
the uniform of the Service in which I served before my Coaster 
days,” and tragedy is implied in the publisher’s note that, “ at 
the request of the author and his wife, all royalties are being 
donated, in memory of their son Peter, to the Royal Air Force 
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BACILLI AS 
PHOTOGRAPHED UNDER THE HIGH MAG- 


make the molecule visible seems not far beyond us. NIFICATION OF THE ELECTRON MICRO- 
* Meanwhile, the electron microscopes have some solid achieve- SCOPES. : Benevolent Fund.” 

ments to their credit. There are several varieties of these instru- (Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal College of Sundry incidents of West Coast life, such as the chase of 
ments. There is a scanning electron microscope, which directs Science Journal froma lecture by Dr. A. L.G. Rees.) a truant monkey, and encounters with a tarantula, a black 


the moving finger of its electron beam over the object it 

explores, like the scanning pointer in television. This gets results rather better than 
the best optical microscopes. Yet another, employing very thin beams of electrons, 
aims only at shadows of the objects it points at, and achieves a very high level of 
magnification, rhere are, besides, others of low magnification for examining patho- 
logical tissues. If and when a bettered electron microscope brings the molecule into 
the realm of visible things, its mission will be accomplished, though we do not 
suppose that there will be no new worlds of invisibility left to conquer. What these 
may be there is no need to surmise, E. S. Grew. 
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mamba and a marching column of driver ants, form points 
of contact with a book wholly devoted to Nature in the African wild—** Four 
YEARS IN’ ParRapise.” By Osa Johnson, author of “I Married Adventure.” 
With 74 Illustrations (Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.). The wonderful work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson in filming animal life in its natural haunts has won for them 
a world-wide reputation. This delightful record of the home they made for them- 
selves, somewhere in East Africa, beside ‘a cool turquoise lake surrounded by clean, 
virginal forest,” and of their four years’ sojourn there, marks the acme of their 


achievement. Cuarces EF. Byves 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tf must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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OVER SEVEN YEARS OLD.. 


ApYpCnMiance, 1d OVE? SEVER YEW old. 


It was the Rootes Group 
that gave you the Hillman 
Minx—their products are 


always styled to endure 


With victory achieved, their principal 
objective will again be the creation of 


still finer Cars and Commercial Vehicles 
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THEY WERE WORRIED 


On 
WATERLOO 
BRIDGE 





Chaps who build bridges are queer people — 


they are always asking for the impossible! On 
the new Waterloo Bridge they wanted this thing 




















and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 


two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and 
they knew the snl tebe people were impossibly 
practical, they called them in (like sensible poosie). 
The S.T.A.C. designed special tools and did the 
job with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show. . 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE BIRMINGHAM 
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“THE technique of temperature controlling finds 

many applications in workshop practice today. 
In the world-after-the-war it will have still wider 
scope . . . not only in the workshop but in the home 
as well. Every service rendered to the engineer 
today is widening the experience that will be 
presently turned to the service of the housewife also. 





Shrink fitting of bushes in 
castings ; controlled large- 
scale cooling of oil baths in 
the heat treatment of alloy 
steels; the creation and 
maintenance of altitude 
temperatures and pressures 
in stratosphere testing of 
aircraft instruments; the 
a lic air-conditioning 
of factories and institu- 
tional buildings . .. these 
are some of the modern 
industrial jobs which 
Prestcold temperature con- 
trol plant is dealing with 
and which provide new 
standards for permanent 
practice. 
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A product of 
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THE 1942 NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


Outstanding amongst the many fine 


achievements of to-day, is the 
Alaska Highway, uniting Edmonton, 
Alberta, with Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Progressing at the rate of 8 miles a 
day, this great constructional feat 
was accomplished in the record time 
of six months—-a triumph for 
modern methods and equipment. 

A triumph, too, for the Goodyear 
Dumper and Scraper Tyres which 
played their part in this amazing 
enterprise. Built to get the maxi- 
mum performance from motorised 


«Another 





equipment, these special purpose 
tyres kept the wheels turning along 


this highway even under the 
toughest conditions. 

Goodyear Dumper and Scraper 
Tyres, developed to meet the 


requirements of the newest road- 
building equipment, have also been 
largely responsible for the making 
of other new records in the handling 
of excavation, road and general 
construction. +Once again, the name 
Goodyear is written large in the 
pages of progress. 


GOODFYEAR 


contribution to Progress 














Duty free smokes 


FOUR SQUARE Tobacco and Cigarettes for Prisoners of 
War, The Royal Navy and H.M. Forces overseas (including 
India) cost the sender only about a quarter of the ordinary 
price. They are specially packed in vacuum tifs, which 
ensure arrival at destination in perfect condition, 


EXAMPLES—(Prices include postage) 


FOUR SQUARE prisoners HM. FORCES OVERSEAS 
TOBACCO OF WAR & THE ROYAL NAVY 
(Yellow, Green, Brown } Ib. 3 Ib. } lb. 43 Ib. 

or Purple label) 2/- 4)- 2/9 4/9 
(Red or Blue label) 2/6 5/- 33 «65/9 
FOUR SQUARE 15 200 150 200 
CIGARETTES 4;- 5/4 49 6/2 





FOUR SQUARE | 


WARNING.—Don’t buy supplies over the counter to send Overseas. 
They aren’t suitably packed for export, and, owing to duty, the cost is 
four times as much as Duty Free parcels, regarding which your tobacconist 
can give you full particulars. In case of difficulty, write to us. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


SUPPORT THE FRONT 
AGAINST HUMANITY’S GREATEST ENEMY 


terrible disease. The fight against 
the scourge must be carried out 
with even greater vigour. Now, 
when our resources are taxed to 
the uttermost, we must appeal 
to YOU for practical support 














To-day there is a spirit of offen- 
sive in the air—offensive against 
all those things which cause misery 
and unhappiness in this world. 
And one of the greatest of these is 
Cancer. Before another year has 
gone many people in this country on this vital front. Please send 
will have fallen victim to that your gift NOW. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 














The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication shuuld not be taken as an indication thal they are necessarily avatlable for export. 
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#4, RE you see the latest 


model Singer as it stood in front 


of the coach house, newly 
delivered from the works, on a 
Spring morning in 1904. 


As a matter of fact, this par- 


ticular model was subsequently 
driven around the Yorkshire 
Wolds by its owner-driver for 


three exciting years; and it would 


SINGER 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly half a century 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED 





COVENTRY 


THE 
PASSAGE OF 
THE YEARS 








appear that the impression it 
made upon him was considerable. 
For during the next thirty years 


this motorist owned seven more 





cars 
Now, what is it about the 
Singer ? Perhaps the fact that 
this particular motorist was him- 


and they were all Singers. 


self a qualified Automobile Engi- 
neer may provide you witha clue. 
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How poi 


nts spent 


on Vita-Weat benefit 


your 


health 


THOUSANDS of men and women find it well worth while 
in terms of health and efficiency to spend points regularly 
on Vita-Weat, for this excellent crispbread contains many 
of the elements most vital to well-being. 

Here is a quick guide to the health properties of Vita-Weat 
that will help you to plan your points budget wisely: 


VITA-WEAT CONTAINS : 


1 Vitamin A to help you resist 
infection. 


2 Vitamin D to help your body to 
absorb Calcium and Phosphorus, 
and to make sound teeth and bones. 
3 The Vitamin B complex, com- 
Vita-Weat 


is also 


excellent 


Viramin Br, whose lack 
cause neuritis and gastric 
disorders ; Vitamin B2, which helps 
to burn up the ‘fuel’ foods and 


turn them into energy. 


prising 
may 


4 Iron to combat fatigue and 
anaemia, 


for the teeth. Children es- 


pecially should have something crisp to eat every day. 


ex {, ; Vit a We at. 
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THE HEALTH CRISPBREAD 


6 - LOOSE 1/4 Ib. (Equal to two pre- 


war 10d. packets and costing only ONE POINT !) 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous Aiscuits 
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“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco 
(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
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Pender, bleeding gurns are danger signs, 
which neglected, lewd ft riitny = clpseneee 
(Pyorrhaa). Daily use f Forhans will 
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Only FORHANS 
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the “special 
formula” Anti 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 
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London Agents for Grant's “ Liqueur'’’ Scotch — Messrs. Hedges & Butler, Litd., 


Wine Merchants, 3, Regent Street, W. xr, 
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war effort, Miles Of film are needed 


for super cameras like his. With 


photography mobilized for way 


don’t blame your dealer if he says 


Sold out of Seto!” Claims of the 


Services, Industry, Medicine and 


rapher making one of Photo- 
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Phy's many contributions to the 


science come first 


Selo 
clo films will be plentiful again 


faster and better than ever Till 
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The Tower of London was first 
erected by Julius Cesar about 4o B.C. 
The present structure dates from 1078 
when William the Conqueror began 
the White Tower to overawe London’s 
citizens. Although partly rebuilt and 
restored between 1852 and 1900, its 
history, legends and traditions live on. 
Today, we can say of the Tower, as 


millions throughout the world say of 


Champion Plugs, ‘‘ There’s Dependability 
for you!” 

KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


National needs must be our first consideration, s 
please be indulgent if you find difficulty over supplies 
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